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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


RENEWAL OF GASOLINE RATIONS 


t las OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION has announced that registration 
for the renewal of “* A” gasoline ration books will take place during 
the week of October 30th to November 4th. 


The schools of the State again welcome this opportunity to assist the 


Office of Price Administration in handling many of the details of regis 


tration through cooperation with the local rationing boards. The advan 
tage of utilizing the schools for this purpose has been amply demonstrated 
and the service rendered by the thousands of school officials and teachers 
cooperating in this important work is greatly appreciated. 

The exact date for this registration period in any given locality will be 
determined by the local boards of the Office of Price Administration 
through whom full information may be received. 

This project will be prompted by the same fine spirit of service as 
shown heretofore. The cooperation of all superintendents, principals 


and teachers is already assured. 
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BULOVA SCHOOL WILL TRAIN VETERANS 


Established to aid war veterans who 
are physically handicapped, the Bulova 
School of Watchmaking was dedicated on 
August 23, 1944, when Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia of New York City laid the 
cornerstone of the school. Among the 
speakers at the ceremony were: Lieu- 
tenant Governor Joe R. Hanley; James 
A. Burke, president of the Borough of 
Queens; John H. Ballard and Arde 
Bulova, trustees of the Bulova School; 
and William H. Gillcrist, of the Veterans 
Administration of New York State. 

On the cornerstone the purpose of the 
school is stated: “To Serve Those Who 
Served Us.” 

The training of disabled veterans will 
be carried out without charge to the vet- 
erans and without any reimbursement 
from the Government. The complete cost 
of the school building and the training 
program will be assumed by the Bulova 
Watch Company. 

The object of the school is not only to 
train these men, but also to secure posi- 
tions for them through the cooperation of 
retail jewelers throughout the country. 
When the jewelers were advised of this 
project they pledged to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration more than 700 jobs in stores 
throughout the country for the men who 
will be graduated from this school. Addi- 
tional pledges are expected to bring this 
total to more than 1000 in the near future. 
This cooperation helps achieve one of the 
unique elements of the Bulova plan, which 
is the return of the severely handicapped 


veterans to their own home communities 
rather than concentrating them in a fac- 
tory area. 

The school is operating under a charter 
granted by the Board of Regents on April 
21, 1944. The charter sets forth the pur- 
pose of the school as the teaching of the 
art and trade of watch, clock and instru- 
ment repairing and making. 

The curriculum of the school is being 
organized by the dean, Howard L. 
Beehler, former president of the Horo- 
logical Institute of America. This cur- 
riculum will be fitted into a series of 
training motion pictures which are being 
produced especially for this purpose by 
the Bulova Watch Company. 

The training which the veterans will re- 
ceive will prove to be in an expanding 
field, Mr Bulova, in his address at the 
cornerstone laying, pointed out. “ These 
boys,” he said, “ will also be able to use 
their watchmaking skill in the servicing 
of aviation instruments which, with the 
development of the aviation industry, will 
offer them still greater opportunity.” 

At a round-table conference for leaders 
of industry on the problems of veteran 
rehabilitation, two days before the dedi- 
cation ceremonies, Oakley Furney, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation of the State Education Department, 
used the Bulova plan as an example of 
the type of project which industries must 
undertake as_ their part in building a 
sound postwar economy. 








A SCHOOL BY ANY OTHER NAME —— 


DOROTHY GUY SMITH, FORMER EDITORIAL ASSISTANT, STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Professional curiosity prompted the 
Bureau of Statistical Services of the State 
Education Department a while ago to 
undertake a study which has resulted in 
a good bit of pedagogical merriment in 
spite of its purely practical purpose. 

Dr Wayne W. Soper was distressed 
by the fact that his bureau was stumped 
for an answer when asked for the loca- 
tion of the Dog Tail Corners School, for 
example, or to explain where the Neckers 
District was, or Frog City, Whiskey Hill 
or Johnny Cake or some other school 
district whose local name bore no ap- 
parent relation to its geographic situation 
or to its educational function. It was 
high time, Doctor Soper said, that the five 
thousand-odd one, two and three-room 
schools in the State were listed by their 
local names. With the help of school 
superintendents his staff began the pains- 
taking task of collecting the names. 

One thing led to another, and the 
bureau chief found the names of many 
school districts so diverting that he had 
to find out how and why they got their 
labels. The project expanded from a 
collection of names to a collection of 
legends. In some areas the search has 
gone unrewarded — there doesn’t seem to 
be any story behind the name or there is 
no one alive who remembers it. 

The results of this study turn the clock 
back, in many instances, to the days of 
the old settlers who seem to have had 
much originality and few inhibitions about 
naming their schools. Some names have 
just naturally emerged from local inci- 
dents that seemed to have little importance 
at the time they happened. 

Whiskey Hill has an old story behind 
it. Harold F. Miller, superintendent of 
the second district, Seneca county, tells 
this tale. In the old days one Michael 
Buck, a Revolutionary War soldier, ran 
a hotel on a hilltop corner, a favorite 
overnight stopping place with cattle 
drovers bringing their stock from Buffalo 
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to Albany. One day Mr Buck was toting 
a barrel of whiskey home, but carelessly 
forgot to put in the tail gate of his wagon 
box. He got nearly to the top of the hill 
before his barrel of whiskey rolled out of 
the wagon and down the hill. The hill, 
of course, took its name from Mr Buck’s 
catastrophe, and the school at the top of 
the hill quite logically became the Whiskey 
Hill School. Some might complain that 
the name is highly unsuitable for a school 
— but one might say the same of Dew 
Drop, Rosebud or Doodletown, and they 
are on the records just as indelibly as 
Whiskey Hill. 

Temperance Hill, in the second Genesee 
district, took its name long ago from a 
tavern near the school where spirits were 
not sold. 

From the fifth supervisory district in 
Onondaga county comes the simple story 
of the transformation of the Lakeside 
Institute into the Hencoop. H. H. Crumb 
jt, superintendent, has it from the oldest 
resident of Skaneateles. 

Miss Ella Doherty was the teacher at 
the Lakeside Institute in 1890, when 
some of the boys removed the porch from 
the school as a Halloween prank. Miss 
Doherty, who is still alive, must have 
been less severe than many old-time 
schoolmarms — she was actually amused 
and wrote the following bit of verse: 


This school was once the Lakeside 
Institute 

But here the boys have stolen the stoop 

And the school now looks so nice and 

cute 

We really should call it the Hencoop. 

And so they did. The “stoop” was 
put back on the building, but the new 
name stuck. 

Then there is the Henpeck School, 
which is officially District 7, town of 
Phelps, Ontario county. This doesn't 
derive its ngme from the usual meaning 
of “henpeck.” State Senator Earle S. 
Warner of Phelps gave District Superin- 
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tendent John E. Loveless this explana- 
tion: In fhe 1800’s there stood near the 
school a dilapidated house and barn where 
chickens were kept but not fed too well. 
The chickens discovered that by going to 
the school after the pupils had eaten their 
lunches they would find scraps to eat. 
The frequent sight of the hens pecking 
food resulted in the name. Senator 
Warner attended the Henpeck School. 

The Scripture School in the first super- 
visory district of Oswego county took its 
name from one of the early families. The 
first school was a log house where any 
books available from the pupils’ homes 
were used as texts and the teacher was 
paid $1.50 a week. 

The Buttermilk School in Chautauqua’s 
first supervisory district came by its name 
very casually. The men of the district 
built the school as a cooperative project 
without charge to the school district. 
They took turns bringing buttermilk to 
refresh the workers, and the building just 
naturally became the Buttermilk School. 
It was destroyed by fire not long ago. 

Doctor Soper’s statistical mind was 
intrigued by the odd repetitions which 
appeared. There are 368 districts which 
bear the designation “ hill,” and 260 which 
are corners, 119 roads, 102 centers and 
96 hollows. A favorite in this latter 
category is Podunk Hollow, for the simple 
reason that most people never knew there 
really was a Podunk. Heathen Hollow 
and Hell Hollow give rise to conjectures 
about the activities of our ancestors. 

There is speculation over why a school 
should be called Aristotle, Swastika, 
Paradise or Honest Hell. Or Bee Hive, 
Cat Track, Lost Nation or Sing Sing. 
Yet these names of rural schools have 
now been recorded in the directory of 
local school names. Was it some waggish 
habitué of the village store who caused 
his alma mater to wear such a name or 
was there a logical root? 

There are those who were relieved to 
learn that the Neckers District derived 
its name from one of the leading families 
in its particular section of Chautauqua 
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county, and not from the habits of the 
villagers. 

Just to prove that things can work 
backward too, a plain jane name was 
changed recently to a fancier one by a 
local board of education; Plainview be- 
came Manetto Hills, but only over the 
protests of many villagers. All sorts of 
legends about the significance of the name 
Manetto were heard, most of them going 
back to the Indians. 

Of course it doesn’t matter anyway. 
Each of the school districts also has a 
number by which it is officially known, 
but the names are more fun. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENTS 


New superintendents of schools in 
cities and villages of New York State 
since the publication of the 1943 edition 
of Handbook 24,. Organization and Insti- 
tutions, are: 


Cities 
Gloversville............ Fred B. Painter 
eee Henry E. Galloway 
SHURCUEE. 6050 John F. Hummer, acting 


Villages 


SR 521s ire aleiats Paul T. Sellers 
East Rochester........ Lewis C. Obourn 
Ee PO ee Abel A. Hanson 
North Tarrytown, Carl E. Nyman, acting 
Waterford......... Roscoe L. Williams 


Dr Frank Pierrepont Graves, former 
President of The University of the State 
of New York and Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has been elected to the board of 
trustees of the Albany Law School, from 
which he was graduated last year. 
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Fifteen conferences of school adminis- 
trators, cafeteria managers and home eco- 
nomics teachers, are being held through- 
out the State on the school lunch program. 
The first conference was in Binghamton 
September 16th and the series will end 
November 4th at the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Buffalo. The rest of the schedule, 
as prepared by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, is as follows: 

Albany, State Education Building, Oc- 
tober 7th; Elmira, Riverside School, 
November 2d; Jamestown, High School, 
November 3d; Middletown, High School, 
September 30th; Mineola, Jackson Ave- 
nue School, September 29th; Plattsburg, 
State Teachers College, October 28th; 
Poughkeepsie, High School, October 6th ; 
Riverhead, High School, September 28th ; 
Rochester, Seneca Hotel, November lst; 
Syracuse, Slocum Hall, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, September 22d; Utica, Board of 
Education Building, October 26th; 
Watertown, High School, October 21st; 
White Plains, East View Avenue Junior 
High School, October 3d. 

“Many schools face the necessity of 
maintaining a good lunch program, in 
spite of increased food costs, food short- 
ages, inadequate labor, insufficient equip- 
ment and facilities,’ Assistant Commis- 
sioner Edwin R. Van Kleeck said in 
announcing the series. “Some schools 
need to feed more children than ever 
before while others need to serve more 
food to each child daily,” he continued. 
“ Administrators recognize the _ school 
lunch as a part of the total school pro- 
gram. At these conferences there will be 
an opportunity to discuss these and other 
problems.” 

Doctor Van Kleeck also said that 
financing the school lunch was a real prob- 
lem for some schools. 

The program at each conference in- 
cludes an address on “ Making the School 
Lunch Educational” by Margaret E. 
Prentice, supervisor of school lunch pro- 
grams in the State Education Depart- 
ment. The area supervisor of the War 
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CONFERENCES EXPLAIN LUNCH PROGRAM 





the 
W. F. A.’s reimbursement program for 


Food Administration explains 
school lunches. At the afternoon session 
there is a general discussion of planning 
adequate lunches with present food sup- 
plies, equipment, labor and facilities ; use 
of rationed foods, management problems; 
effective use of student help; records and 
accounts; the noon-hour schedule; and 
evaluating a school lunch program. An 
exhibit of materials on the school lunch 
is on display. 

~ The State War Council is financing the 
employment of the two _ supervisors 
assigned to the State Education Depart- 
ment for the scliool lunch program. 





REGENTS' ACTIONS 


The Board of Regents at its September 
meeting granted provisional charters to 
the Downtown Community School in New 
York City, a private elementary school, 
and to the Palisades Free Library. 

The name of the Davenport Union 
School was changed to Charlotte Valley 
Central School and the name of the 
DeRuyter High School was changed to 
DeRuyter Central Rural School. 


The following appointments were made 
to the state boards: 


Board of Dental Examiners: Dr 
Charles F. Bodecker, New York; D1 
H. G. Kittell, Troy; Dr William L. Mac- 
Donnell, Utica 

Board of Medical Examiners: Dr Mil- 
ton J. Raisbeck, New York; Dr Albert 
G. Swift, Syracuse; Dr Donald B. Thor- 
burn, New York 

Board of Pharmacy: William C. And- 
erson, Brooklyn; Frederick D. Lascoff, 
New York; Arthur S. Wardle, Hudson 


Board of Podiatry Examiners: Michael 
J. Petti, New York 


College Council: Edmund E. 
president, Cornell University 


Day, 
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The death on October 4, 1944, of 
Alfred E. Smith, four times Governor of 
the State of New York, removed a staunch 
friend of public education and reduced 
the number of distinguished persons who 
have received honorary degrees from The 
University of the State of New York. 
Governor Smith received the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws at the University 
Convocation in 1933 in recognition of his 
support of the state school system and his 
efforts to afford equal educational oppor- 
tunities to every boy and girl in the State. 

Tributes to Governor Smith's public 
service were paid by Vice Chancellor 
William J. Wallin of the Board of 
Regents in presenting the former Gov- 
ernor for the degree and by Dr Frank P. 
Graves, then President of the University 
and Commissioner of Education, in con- 
ferring the honor. In his presentation 
remarks Vice Chancellor Wallin said: 

Public education in this State owes 
much to his broad-minded, consistent and 
courageous support, and the conferring of 
an honorary degree upon him will be but 
a just acknowledgment of this debt. It is 
my privilege, therefore, to present for the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws, that 
good citizen, devoted public servant and 
friend of public education, Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, the distinguished ex- 
Governor of the State of New York. 

In conferring the degree, President 
Graves said: 

The University of the State of New 
York as the corporate body in control of 
public education for the past century and 
a half, wishes especially to emphasize 
your constant encouragement and support 
of the state school system and your con- 
sistent efforts to afford equal educational 
opportunities to every boy and girl in the 
State. With DeWitt Clinton, your great 
predecessor, you will ever be remembered 
as the devoted friend of our public schools 
and the benefactor of untold generations 
of children. 

In his brief response on receiving the 
degree, the former Governor continued 
his championship of the public schools by 
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‘AL’ SMITH WAS FRIEND OF SCHOOLS 


making a strong attack against school 
budget slashing and against the policy of 
making the educational system bear the 
brunt of retrenchment. He said: 

There are other things that can be cut 
before we do anything to cripple the 
schools. If we do not build a mile of 
road in three years, only a few motorists 
will be troubled. We can stop spending 
money on the canals, and I can name 
many other activities of the State that can 
be dropped for the time being. When 
we start to build roads again we can build 
as many miles as we want. We can glorify 
the canals and buy the boats to put on 
them. But the one single year that edu- 
cation is neglected is lost forever. Let 
everything else go by in time of stress 
but do not let false economy fall on our 
schools. Public education is insurance 
against all sort of “ isms.” 


REGENTS NAME TRUSTEES 


In order that the School of Nursing of 
the Peiping Union Medical College in 
China may continue to function, the Board 
of Regents at its meeting on September 
15th removed eight trustees who are held 
by the Japanese, and appointed three 
other trustees to their positions. This 
action enables the board of trustees to 
have a quorum and to take action on im- 
portant matters, including the acceptance 
of a $50,000 grant recently made to the 
college by the China Medical Board. 

The seven trustees were removed fol- 
lowing a hearing at which no appearance 
in their behalf was made although the 
State Education Department had en- 
deavored through all possible sources to 
get word of the proposed action to them. 
The three new trustees appointed are 
Ming Li, Charles R. Bennett, Chih- 
chien Ch’en, all of New York City. 
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The second examination for war vet- 
erans’ scholarships will be held on De- 
cember 2, 1944, the Division of Examina- 
tions and Testing has announced. Since 
there were not enough candidates taking 
the August examination for the 1200 
scholarships made available by the 1944 
Legislature, there are 750 scholarships 
still available for distribution to veterans 
of World War I and World War II who 
meet the qualifications and succeed in the 
competitive examination. 

Each of these scholarships entitles the 
holder up to $350 a year for tuition and 
fees for a maximum period of four years 
at an approved college, business, profes- 


sional, vocational, technical or trade 
school located in New York State. These 
scholarship benefits may be applied 


toward the payment of tuition and fees 
for part-time and evening instruction as 
well as for full-time day session study. 

In order to qualify for these scholar- 
ships veterans must have been residents 
of New York State when inducted into 
the armed forces, must now be residents 


SECOND TEST FOR VETERANS’ SCHOLARSHIPS 





of New York State and must hold a dis- 
charge other than dishonorable from the 
armed forces. 


Interested veterans may obtain applica- 
tion forms from the Division of Examina- 
tions and Testing, State Education De- 
partment, Albany 1, N. Y., or from their 
local superintendent of schools, their local 
high school principal or the nearest Vet- 
erans Service Center. Veterans are urged 
to apply at once. Applicants will be noti- 
fied by mail when and where to apply for 
the examination. 

These scholarships are not in addition 
to other scholarships, the Division points 
out. Each winner must choose between 
this and other federal or state scholar- 
ships for which he qualifies. 

“ The chief advantage of these scholar- 
ships,” said Commissioner of Education 
George D. Stoddard “ over the so-called 
G. I. or federal scholarships is that they 
are not related to the length of the military 
experience of the veteran and they pro- 
vide a full four-year scholarship. The 
total value of each scholarship is $1400." 





MUSEUM PLANS LECTURES ON EXHIBITS 


The New York State Museum has 
begun a new service for the benefit of 
those who visit its exhibit halls on the 
fifth floor of the State Education Build- 
ing, Dr Carl E. Guthe, Director of the 
Museum, has announced. Beginning with 
the second Saturday in October and ex- 
tending through the first half of the school 
year, members of the Museum staff and 
invited guest speakers will explain those 
portions of the exhibits with which they 
are most familiar. Each of these talks 
is at 10.30 o’clock on Saturday morning 
and lasts 30 minutes. It is intended that 
these talks will appeal especially to high 
school pupils interested in science, but 
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children and adults are invited to join the 
groups if they care to. 

The talks which are scheduled for the 
first few weeks are: 

October 14th, Mrs Elizabeth M. Booth, 
“How Minerals Grow ” 

October 21st, Mrs Elizabeth M. Booth, 
“Important Minerals of America ” 

October 28th, Dr John G. Broughton, 
“Your State’s Buried Treasures ” 

November 4th, Dr John G. Broughton, 
“ How New York’s Face Became Old 
and Wrinkled ” 

November 18th, Dr Winifred Goldring, 
“ Animals of Ancient Seas ” 
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“ Well done!” Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for Instruc- 
tional Supervision, said to the schools of the State in evaluating the effectiveness 


of the Department’s Go to School drive. 
“The drive was definitely a success,” Doctor Van Kleeck said. He commended 


school people highly on their efforts and thanked newspapers and radio stations for 
their cooperation. These newspaper headlines are illustrative of the outcome. 
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WAR SAVINGS IN WARTIME AND AFTER 


COM MITTEE 


ARTHUR K. GETMAN, CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION SECTION, 


Besides enabling us on the home front 
to have a share in prosecuting the war, 
war savings have aided us to help our- 
selves in many practical ways. From the 
outset of our educational program, we 
have stressed the control of inflation as a 
primary objective of war savings. These 
savings coupled with price control, ration- 
ing, taxation and the like have gone a 
long way toward keeping down the cost 
of living. 

Every pupil in our schools who is suf- 
ficiently mature to understand such things 
should be helped to grasp the tremendous 
significance of our united effort to protect 
ourselves against upsets in our economy. 
By now, our pupils understand well that 
war is a costly business and that their 
savings have helped to pay such costs. 
It seems difficult, however, for many 
pupils, and even many adults, to under- 
stand the working of economic laws 
which bring about high living costs, on 
the one hand, and a great depression with 
hardship and unemployment, on the other. 
Our schools face a unique challenge to 
continue the practical lessons learned in 
the war savings program into peacetime 
adjustments. Here are presented brief 
summaries of facts and situations that 
should help up bridge this gap. 

Eighty-one million persons have bought 
war bonds since May 1941. This is 
a significant total when it is realized that 
there are about 67 million persons who 
earn some form of income. In all, we 
have purchased 600 million bonds valued 
at more than 32 billion dollars. Our lead- 
ers of government and business are now 
concerned as to what we shall do with 
the largest accumulation of savings in our 
history. Actually, these savings should 
be the cushion that will help to ease us 
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WAR FINANCE 


over the rough spots in the change from 
war to peace. 

The “E” bonds or the “ people’s” 
bonds, as they are commonly called, are 
most important in this connection. The 
following table indicates the growth in 
the purchase of “ E” bonds by quarters 
since the beginning of 1943: 

Series “E” Bonds Outstanding 


(in millions of dollars) 


End of Amount 
fee eee $8,874 
Fl lg Sl Ue 11,287 
ff 6 Ree eee 13,660 
4th quarter of 1963 .. ....00.scccccece 15,947 
ne 19,186 
Fg Se ee 21,125" 


It will be noted that the total amount 
of bonds outstanding has shown a con- 
sistent increase for each quarter. Such 
individual savings could be spent as soon 
as government controls are lifted. Sudden 
spending of this vast total, however, 
which is more than the entire income of 
this group of our citizens during a pre- 
war year, could bring on acute inflation. 
This would be a real danger in the early 
war-to-peace period when there will not 
be sufficient goods and services available 
to meet the demand that has been piling 
up during the war. The effect of spending 
large amounts of money on scarce goods 
would tend to bid up consumer prices, 
which would bring hardship to millions 
of persons with small incomes. Distress 
also can come from spending too little in 
the change-over period. Holding on to 
savings too long would hold back early 
postwar prosperity, production and em- 
ployment. This would bring about defla- 
tion, which is exactly the reverse of 
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inflation. Actually, there is no necessity 
for us to move sharply toward either 
extreme. If our savings are wisely spent, 
a middle of the road adjustment can be 
made. The trend of such an adjustment 
will depend on our confidence in the 
Nation’s future, upon government con- 
trols and upon our willingness to be 
thrifty and cautious in our spending. 

We shall be well advised to take every 
possible advantage of the impetus of war 
savings to teach peacetime thrift, personal 
budget making, the wise use of personal 
resources and the long-range stable 
economy of the Nation. These materials 


of instruction fit well into “ the economic 
efficiency” objective that is currently 
stressed by leaders in education. When 
the victory is won, we shall face a critical 
period of readjustment, during which 
thrift, personal efficiency and the deter- 
mination on the part of each one of us 
to carry our own economic load will be 
vital factors. Unless pupils, during the 
war savings program, have established 
good habits of thrift and saving, we will 
have missed one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities for relating the activities of the 
schools to the interests, needs and issues 
of our communities. 





JUNIOR RED CROSS OFFERS APPROVED PROJECTS 


The American Red Cross is generally 
approved by educators and is uniquely 
equipped to work with the schools in pro- 
viding channels through which American 
youth may assist in the educational re- 
habilitation of liberated nations, United 
States Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker states in letters to state 
and local school officials. Commissioner 
Studebaker points out that public, private 
and parochial schools join in the local, 
national and international programs of 
this organization and that the nonpolitical 
and humanitarian purposes of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross prescribe the policies 
which guide the programs of the junior 
division. He states further: 

For over 25 years teachers and school ad- 
ministrators have assisted in building the pro- 
grams and in planning the projects of the 
American Junior Red Cross. The international 
programs developed during these years have 
been tested and approved in the schools and 
have been applied abroad with the most con- 
structive results. With the increasing oppor- 
tunity to contribute to educational rehabilita- 
tion projects abroad and with concurrently in- 
creasing pupil participation, these international 
programs will be found adequate for the schools. 
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Commissioner Studebaker mentions as 
worthy projects the Junior Red Cross 
gift boxes, school correspondence albums 
and contributions to the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund. Although all the needs of 
children in reoccupied countries can not 
be met through Junior Red Cross pro- 
grams, he states, “that voluntary as- 
sistance which may be given most effec- 
tively by boys and girls in our schools 
can be given through Junior Red Cross 
international service programs.” 


ERIE COUNTY REDISTRICTED 


As the result of a study made of the 
district superintendencies in Erie county 
by the State Education Department, Com- 
missioner of Education George D. Stod- 
dard has reduced the number of super- 
visory districts from five to four. This 
follows the retirement of William E. 
Bensley, who was superintendent in the 
fifth district. 
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INSTITUTES PROVIDE WARTIME SERVICES 


regular and special curriculums of two 


More than 22,000 persons other than 
the regularly enrolled students partici- 
pated in some form of systematic instruc- 
tion offered during the 1943-44 school 
year by the state agricultural and technical 
institutes. 

For many years the state institutes 
have maintained a wide variety of educa- 
tional services originating primarily in the 
requests of groups or of individuals for 
assistance in the technical fields of the pro- 
duction and marketing of food products 
and ornamental plant materials. Imme- 
diately after our entrance into the war, 
these requests were substantially increased 
each year. 

These services are in addition to the 


years in length. The extension of the 
teaching facilities of the institutes and of 
the time and talent of staff members is 
clearly in line with the widespread inter- 
est on the part of adults throughout the 
State to improve their ability to help in 
the war effort and to increase their pro- 
ductive capacity in peacetime. 

These educational services may be 
grouped into four types of work as fol- 
lows: services to high school youth, 
courses for adults who are interested in 
food production for the war effort, special 
individual assistance to producers and 
groups of farmers, and specialized war 
industrial training. 





Repairing Farm Machinery at Farmingdale Institute 
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Services for high school youth center 
chiefly in guidance activities and in spe- 
cific courses of instruction in local schools 
made necessary by the fact that 40 per 
cent of the local teachers of agriculture 
have entered the armed forces. Staif 
members at the institutes have cooperated 
with school officials and with guidance 
counselors with reference to requirements 
and outlook in the constantly enlarging 
field of agricultural employment. Many 
groups of young people have been brought 
to the institutes for special demonstra- 
tions and instruction supplementing local 
class conferences. 

The food production courses, including 
instruction in the repair and maintenance 
of farm power equipment, brought 778 
students to the institutes during the year. 
Courses included work in such com- 
modity enterprises as milk, poultry, vege- 
table, fruit and general crop production, 
together with the production and preser- 
vation of food for family use. The re- 
pair and reconditioning of farm power 
equipment courses were especially effec- 
tive because of the scarcity of farm 
machinery. Courses for the training of 
farm labor were maintained at all the 
institutes with an enrolment of 283 per- 
sons. These courses were conducted co- 
operatively with the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the State War 
Council. 

The demand on the part of producers 
and of interested patrons within the areas 
served by the institutes for special tech- 
nical assistance reached a new high point 
during the year. Approximately 6000 
requests for technical information were 
received through correspondence, tele- 
phone calls or personal visits. In addition, 
1193 visits by staff members were made 
to the farms of individual producers to 
assist in production, management or 
marketing problems. At each of the in- 
stitutes another type of service suited to 
the needs of individuals is arranged each 
year through special programs conducted 
at the institutes or elsewhere in the serv- 
ice areas for sessions varying from one 
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to five days. During the year, 8656 per- 
sons received this type of instruction. 
The teachers of vocational agriculture 
throughout the State have come to rely 
upon the institute specialists for assistance 
in dealing with many technical phases of 
production. Staff members met the needs 
of this group by arranging 57 conferences 
for 203 local agricultural teachers. Simi- 
lar assistance was given to 152 local in- 
structors in organizing and conducting 
Victory Gardens for school pupils. 

In connection with the industrial train- 
ing facilities and the agricultural shop re- 
sources at the institutes many types of 
training for industrial workers and for 
members of the armed forces were or- 
ganized. During the year 289 students in 
these fields were instructed in special 
courses at the institutes and 1776 students 
were enrolled in off-campus courses. 
These students were served in connection 
with requests from the Republic Aircraft 
Corporation, the air depot at Rome and 
the special training officers of the Army 
and Navy. 


NEW AVIATION COURSES 


Junior Aviation Flying Model Aircraft 
Course of Study for Senior High Schools, 
Model Aircraft Plans, and Junior Avia- 
tion Communication are three new publi- 
cations by the State Education Depart- 
ment. 

Model Aircraft Plans is a workbook 
containing plans taken from Junior Avia- 
tion Flying Model Aircraft Course of 
Study for Senior High Schools. It is a 
workbook for the pupil to use while 
building model planes. 

Junior Aviation Communication is a 
workbook for those who want to build 
radio, telephone and telegraph circuits 
and instruments. 

Copies of these publications can be 
secured from Supervisor of Industria! 
Arts, State Education Department, 
Albany 1, New York. 
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More than 1000 aircraft instruments of 
all types have been repaired by students 
of the aircraft instrument repair and 
maintenance curriculum at the New York 
State Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute at Morrisville since it was established 
on December 7, 1942. Of the 150 
trainees who have completed the course, 
25 per cent are women. 

The instruments were received for re- 
pair from various airports in New York 
State that are conducting pilot-training 
programs or Civil Air Patrol. 

The Morrisville course is the only pub- 
lic trade or technical school in New York 
State that has been officially recognized 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
as an approved instrument repair station. 

The course to train civilians as aircraft 
instrument technicians was __ started 
through the cooperation of the military 
personnel at the Rome Army Air Fieli. 
At the completion of a training period 
of three months, the trainees were re- 
assigned to the Rome Army Air Field as 
general mechanic helpers. These civilians 
were under Civil Service appointment and 
received $100 a month while in training. 
At the end of the training period and their 
reassignment to the Rome Army Air 
Field their pay was increased to $1500 a 
year, plus overtime privileges. 

Much progress has been made in the 
development of this activity at Morris- 
ville. The first class was held in Madi- 
son Hall in a room approximately 14 by 
20 feet in which a class of 13 worked 
around one bench with inadequate 
tools and equipment. With the guidance 
of the instructors, the students designed 
and made much of the test equipment that 
is still being used. During this early 
period there was a lack of available in- 
struments for instructional purposes, but 
through the generosity of various airports, 
some obsolete instruments were secured 
for instructional purposes, many of which 
were reconditioned and put back into 
service. 
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STUDENTS REPAIR AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 





Later the State Education Department 
obtained for the school complete aircraft 
instrument tools and equipment worth ap- 
proximately $30,000. This necessitated 
more adequate housing facilities. 
then decided to alter the second floor of 
Stewart Hall, which formerly was used 
as a gymnasium, into classrooms and 
laboratories to house this new equipment. 
This allowed an expansion of training to 
accommodate 20 students at one time and 
to provide each student with specially 
designed aircraft instrument workbenches 
together with all the necessary hand tools 
needed in instrument repair and overhaul. 
In addition to these bench tools and 
equipmient, the latest types of precision- 
testing equipment are used in calibrating 
instruments for accuracy after they have 
been repaired by the. students. 


It was 


The instructors in this department have 
had years of experience in the repair and 
maintenance of timekeeping and precision 
instruments. 

It is planned to continue this activity 
at the Morrisville institute as a rehabilita- 
tion project in collaboration with the Vet- 
erans Administration in training veterans 
of the present war as mechanics in 
horology and aircraft instrument repair 
and maintenance. 





—————={) 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


The September issue of the “D. E. 
Coordinator” has just been received by 
New York State teacher-coordinators of 
distributive education. This is a new 
publication that will serve as an exchange 
of news and ideas for distributive edu- 
cation workers. It will appear every 
month during the school year. The 
publisher is William S. Mason, 3 Winters 
lane, Riverhead. 
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The Saranac Lake Study and Craft 

Guild sponsored the first annual Adiron- 
dack Handicraft Exhibit, with several 
thousand items displayed, in Harrietstown 
Town Hall from August 21st to 23d. 
The guild operates a part-time continua- 
tion school of arts and crafts under the 
supervision of the Franklin County 
Board for Vocational and Extension Edu- 
cation and serves mainly persons recup- 
erating or recovered from tuberculosis in 
the Saranac Lake area. 
* Among the notable craft organizations 
staging displays were the Province of 
Quebec School of MHandicrafts, the 
League of New Hampshire Arts and 
Crafts, the Van Hornesville Community 
Weavers, the Elizabethtown Community 
Center, the Ray Brook State Hospital 
Occupational Therapy Department, the 
Trudeau Workshop, the Summount Vet- 
erans Hospital Occupational Therapy 
Department, the Temming Art Studio, 
and the Saranac Lake Guild. The work 
of individual craftsmen, some who have 
been or now are teachers at the guild, 
was shown. 

The exhibit was opened with a talk 
given by Charles Chartier, agent general 
of the Trade Bureau, Province of Quebec. 
He outlined the development of the arts 
and crafts program in Quebec and pre- 
sented a sound-color film entitled “ The 
Hands Are Sure” showing the work of 
habitant craftsmen. 

The exhibit is expected to become an 
annual event and judging by the enthusi- 
astic response, will prove an outstanding 
summer attraction for permanent and 
transient residents. 

This exhibit followed closely upon a 
Conference on Arts and Crafts, spon- 
sored by the New York State Education 
Department at Paul Smith’s College on 
August 17th, with Oakley Furney, Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, as chairman. 

The central feature of the conference 
was a panel discussion, led by Mrs Van- 
derbilt Webb, president of the American 
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EXHIBIT PROMOTES ADIRONDACK CRAFTS 


Craftsman’s Cooperative Council, on the 
topic, ““ How Should a Regional Program 
of Arts and Crafts Be Promoted and 
Developed?” Other members of the 
panel included Alon Bement, director of 
the League of New Hampshire Arts and 
Crafts; Mrs Owen D. Young, director of 
the Van Hornesville Community Weav- 
ers; O. A. Beriau, former director of the 
Quebec School of MHandicrafts, and 
William F. Stearns, director of the Study 
and Craft Guild. 

Particular emphasis was placed on the 
importance of the training of teachers in 
any regional program of handicrafts. 
Plans for the establishment of a training 
center at Paul Smith’s College were dis- 
cussed. It was decided that the members 
of the panel should submit a report to 
the State Commissioner of Education for 
consideration by the Board of Regents 
incorporating the highlights of the confer- 
ence and making constructive suggestions 
for the furtherance of arts and crafts 
in New York State. 


PUPIL FROM ICELAND 


Ragnar Gudmundsson, a 23-year-old 
native of Reykjavik, Iceland, is enrolled 
this term in the New York School of 
Printing, one of the 26 vocational schools 
operated by the board of education of 
New York City. He had worked for 
seven years in printing establishments. 
There being no trade school instruction 
available in Iceland, the Icelandic Consul 
General in New York City made arrange- 
ments for his enrolment in the New York 
School of Printing. 

J. Henry Holloway, principal of the 
school, reports that the new pupil has 
acquired a speaking knowledge of the 
English language through his contacts 
with American soldiers stationed in 
Iceland. e 
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AVIATION CONFERENCES 


Believing that every boy and girl in 
New York State should have the oppor- 
tunity to study aviation in some form, 
the State Education Department through 
its Bureau of Industrial and Technical 
Education is planning a series of confer- 
ences to help industrial arts teachers 
introduce aviation in their shop program 
through the building and flying of model 
aircraft. The conferences are under the 
direction of Roy G. Fales, supervisor of 
industrial arts, and will be conducted by 
Glenn A. Wagner, junior aviation 
supervisor. 

The schedule of the meetings follows: 
Utica, Free Academy, October 16th; 
Syracuse, Central High School, Octo- 
ber 17th; Auburn, West High School, 
October 18th; Rochester, Franklin High 
School, October 20th; Batavia, High 
School, October 21st; Buffalo, State 
Teachers College, October 23d; James- 
town, High School, October 24th ; Elmira, 
Free Academy, October 26th; Bingham- 
ton, North High School, October 27th. 

At these conferences copies of new 
courses of study on flying model aircraft 
and model aircraft plans will be distrib- 
uted and reviewed. Models that have 
been built from plans in the model air- 
craft course will be on display and simple 
jigs used in constructing flying models in 
the shop and other teaching aids will be 
explained. There will also be exhibited 
numerous flying model kits, aviation 
books and charts. The program of local, 
intraschool, interschool, regional and 
state-wide airplane contests will be out- 
lined. Demonstrations will include con- 
struction technics and simple aerodynamic 
experiments, the designing and use of jigs 
to simplify construction and production 
technics and methods adapted to indus- 
trial arts shopwork. 


Superintendents of schools, principals, 
directors and teachers of industrial arts 
ar@ invited to the conferences. 
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INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS 


Middletown, Glens Falls and Geneva 
are among the communities that are mak- 
ing extensive surveys of present and 
postwar employment conditions as a 
means of planning vocational courses in 
their public schools, according to reports 
to the Bureau of Industrial and Technical 
Education of the Department. 

Under the direction of Superintendent 
of Schools Carl V. Warren, the Middle- 
town survey includes not only the local 
community but also the surrounding area. 
The board of education has already 
started a vocational industrial course in 
machine shop practice. 

The Glens Falls board of education has 
the cooperation of the chamber of com- 
merce in its study to determine the need 
for development of vocational training 
facilities. An area of 25 miles is included. 
Because of local needs already evident, 
the board has started a vocational indus- 
trial program in machine shop practice in 
the Glens Falls High School, Superin- 
tendent A. W. Miller reports. 

Likewise, the Geneva survey will in- 
clude not only the local community but 
the neighboring area, Superintendent W. 
Lynn Houseman states. Here also an in- 
dustrial high school course in machine 
shop practice was started in September to 
prepare boys ior entrance into this trade. 


PRESIDENT INSTALLED 


Dr Donald M. Tower was installed 
president of the State Teachers College 
at Brockport at ceremonies on September 
13th in which Dr George D. Stoddard, 


Commissioner of .Education, and Dr 
Hermann Cooper, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Teacher Education, partici- 
pated. The new president, formerly 


director of training at the State Teachers 
College at Oswego was presented to the 
student body by Dr Ernest C. Hartwell, 
president emeritus. 
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PEACE ISSUES DISCUSSED AT COLGATE 


Four hundred persons representing a 
wide sweep of agencies and interests at- 
tended a five-day conference on peace 
issues from July 26th to 31st at Hamilton. 

The conference was called by the State 
Citizens’ Council for a Durable Peace 
(product of the 1943 conference organ- 
ized by the State Education Department ) 
in cooperation with the State Departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce, Education and 
Labor and the Educational Conference 
Board. Fifteen local community coun- 
cils also joined in the sponsorship. 

Colgate University was host to the 
conference. Dr R. O. Rockwood, of 
the university faculty, was chairman of 
the program committee. 

Seven general forums were conducted 
with the following programs: 

Strategy of the Peace, President Everett 
Needham Case of Colgate University, 
chairman ; speakers: Assembly majority 
leader, Irving M. Ives and Clark 
Eichelberger, director, Commission To 
Study the Organization of Peace 

What Is Collectivism? Commissioner of 
Education George D. Stoddard, chair- 
man; speaker: Dr Carl I. Becker, pro- 
fessor emeritus of history, Cornell 


University 
America’s Foreign Policy, George Bain 
Cummings, Binghamton, chairman; 


speaker: President Harry D. Gideonse 
of Brooklyn College 

Our Communities in Action, President 
Dixon Ryan Fox of Union College, 
also president of the State Citizens’ 
Council, chairman 

Pattern for Peace, Dr Calvin Thompson 
jr, Delaware Baptist Church, Syracuse, 
chairman; speakers: W. W. Menden- 
hall, Cornell Joint Religious Council ; 
Rabbi Israel Goldstein, president, 
United Synagogue Council; the Rev. 
Edward A. Conway S.J., National 
Catholic Welfare Conference 
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Our Job in the Home Community, John 
M. Bickel, Carrier Corporation, chair- 
man; speaker: Mrs Rhea M. Eckel, 
executive secretary, State Citizens’ 
Council 

The Ideals and the Realities of Peace, 
Francis E. Rivers, judge of the City 
Court of New York, chairman; 
speaker: Dr Eduard C. Lindeman, New 
York School of Social Work 
The principal emphasis of the confer- 

ence was on nine round tables assisted by 

60 specialists from 12 countries and many 

fields of experience. Each round table 

met for three two-hour sessions. The 
round tables were: 

An American Program for International 
Peace and Security; leader: Clark M. 
Eichelberger, Commission To Study 
the Organization of Peace 

Social Foundations of a Better America; 
leader: Helen Hall, Henry Street 
Settlement 

Education for a Democratic World; 
leaders: Dwayne Orton, International 
Business Machines Co., and Ralph B. 
Spence, State Education Department 

Economic Basis of American Life; 
leader: Charles Armstrong, State Edu- 
cation Department ; 

America’s Stake in European Solutions; 
leader: Mrs Vera Micheles Dean, 
Foreign Policy Association 

American Foreign Policy — Inter-Amer- 
ican Relations ; leader: Helen D. Reid, 
American Association of University 
Women 

Community Councils and Planning; 
leader: Harry J. Linton, Schenectady 
public schools 

America’s Stake in a Higher World 
Standard of Living; leader, Moritz J. 
Bonn, Hamilton College 

America’s Stake in Far East Solutions; 
leader: Foster Rhea Dulles, Colgate 
University (Concluded on page 53) 
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SCHOOLS DEVELOP SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES 


More than 275 locally developed 
courses in the social studies were sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Curriculum De- 
velopment for Secondary Education dur- 
ing the past school year. Since the intro- 
duction of the new program in social 
studies, schools have been encouraged to 
organize local courses of study developed 
on the basic framework of the social 
studies program as described in Bulletin 
I, An Approach to the Organization of a 
Social Studies Program for Secondary 
Schools, and Bulletin I], A Framework 
of Content for the Secondary School Pro- 
gram in Social Studies. Although war- 
time restrictions have limited meetings of 
committee groups and have slowed or 
halted curriculum projects, several hun- 
dred such courses have been submitted 
to the Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment for approval. Many teachers and 
administrators are planning to continue 
this program. From this work, the De- 
partment believes, come a better under- 
standing of the fundamental objectives of 
a sound social studies program and im- 
proved technics of instruction. 

As an aid to such curriculum commit- 
tees the Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment maintains a laboratory open to ad- 
ministrators and teachers. Several hun- 
dred teachers have availed themselves of 
this service and have examined and 
studied the textbooks, pamphlets, refer- 
ences, maps and like materials that are on 
file. 

The program in social studies for the 
upper three years of the high schools car- 
ries two or three units of credit in addi- 
tion to the unit earned in the required 
ninth year course. This program con- 
sists of one unit in world history and one 
unit in American history and problems. 
The latter, a one-year course, includes 
selected topics from American institutions 
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and American life. Whether the 11th and 
12th years of the social studies should be 
a continuous course or one year of Ameri- 
can history and one of problems is op- 
tional with local schools. Schools may 
also follow the state bulletins for each 
course of study or develop local courses in 
terms of Bulletin II. 

A comprehensive examination in world 
and American history will now be given 
in January, June and August of each year, 
formulated to test the objectives, con- 
cepts, skills and like fundamentals of the 
basic program with which all courses of 
study — state and local—are to be in 
harmony. As the comprehensive exami- 
nation develops, increasing emphasis will 
be placed on the mastery of such skills and 
concepts as the interpretation of maps, 
graphs and charts; facility in the use of 
books, pamphlets and other resources of 
a library ; selection of important facts and 
ideas from readings; preparation of sum- 
maries; making of topical and sentence 
outlines; taking notes on discussions; 
drawing valid conclusions from 
data. 

The American history (History C) ex- 
amination will be given through August 
1945 and probably through August 1946. 
Since pupils may earn two or three units 
of credit in the comprehensive examina- 
tion, only one unit of credit may be 
claimed on the History C examination 
except in schools where special arrange- 
ments have been made with the Division 
of Secondary Education for the use of this 
examination as a comprehensive examina- 
tion. Additional Regents credit may be 
certified when pupils successfully com- 
plete a course in the social studies if that 
course contains content over and above 
that included in the basic state program 
and if the course has been approved by 
the Division of Secondary Education. 
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Since examinations in the social studies 
are now furnished for use only at the end 
of the senior high school, local schools 
are responsible for the construction of 
progress and final examinations for other 
years. The Divisions of Secondary Edu- 
cation and Examinations and Testing plan 
to provide materials to schools desiring 
help in the construction of these exami- 
nations and seek the cooperation of teach- 
ers in submitting questions that have 
proved effective evaluation devices. 


—_Q———__ 


ARMY FILM AVAILABLE 


The War Department Film, “ Intro- 
duction to the Army,” is now available 
for showing in school assemblies and edu- 
cational meetings, the Second Service 
Command of the Army Service Forces 
has announced. 

This film portrays the experience of a 
typical 18-year old boy from the time he 
receives his orders to report for his 
physical examination until he completes 
basic training. It was especially developed 
to give boys a preview of requirements 
in the armed forces. Parents and teach- 
ers will find in it the basis of sharing 
military life with youngsters away from 
their homes at army installations and 
training camps. 

Local school authorities may obtain the 
film upon application to the nearest dis- 
trict headquarters of the Second Service 
Command. The addresses of these head- 
quarters in New York State are: 

Commanding General, District 1 

39 Whitehall st., New York 4, N. Y. 

Commanding Officer, District 2 

National Savings Bank Bldg. 

90 State st., Albany 7, N. Y. 

Commanding Officer, District 3 

234 Harrison st., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 

Commanding Officer, District 4 

1807 Elmwood av., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


The New York State Association of 
Elementary Principals, will hold its 
anrual Christmas meeting, December 
26-28, 1944. The program will center 
on a vood kindergarten program and the 
princi al’s part in supervision. Dr George 
D. Stoc'dard, Commissioner of Education, 
will speak at the meeting. Earle W. Nash 
of Rochester is president of the associa- 
tion; Grace Evans DeKay of the Glen 
Head School, first vice president; Burt 
D. Hawks, Utica, second vice president, 
and Charles W. Joyce of Rochester is the 
secretary-treasurer. 








STUDY OF CLASS SIZE 


Class size and adaptability. Clarence Albert 
Newell. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 894. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. N. Y. 1943 

The book is based on an investigation of the 
possible relationships between class size and 
educational adaptability. Three phases of the 
adaption process are considered: educational 
invention (or innovation) and its relationship 
to class size; early introduction of educational 
inventions and the bearing of class size on 
early introduction, and the relationship be- 
tween class size and the diffusion of educa- 
tional invention or innovation. 

Supplement A of the appendix gives a 
valuable list of Adaptions Included in a Pre- 
liminary Test of Invention and Early 
Introduction. 





Helen Garrett, associate supervisor of 
extended school services in the State Edu- 
cation Department, is the author of a 
new book, for children of four to seven, 
released for October publication by the 
Viking Press. Angelo the Naughty One 
is a story of a young Mexican and his 
experiences in earning the title, “ Angelo, 
the Brave One.” [Illustrations are by 
Leo Politi. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


Howard B. Eccleston, superintendent 
of schools at Johnson City, was elected 
president of the Council of School Super- 
intendents at the annual meeting held 
September 17th-19th at Saranac Inn. 
George R. Bodley of Fulton was elected 
vice president. Superintendent E. L. 
Ackley of Johnstown was_ reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Resolutions adopted by the council in- 
cluded the following: 


Pledging full cooperation to Commis- 
sioner of Education George D. Stoddard 

Pledging full cooperation with any 
measures or sacrifices that will speedily 
end the war 

Indorsing the procedure outlined in the 
manual for community participation in 
educational planning 

Urging the continuance of the war sav- 
ings program in schools 

Opposing the extension of federal social 
security or any other federal legislation 
designed to include the New York State 
Teachers Retirement System 

Favoring a program of federal aid to 
guarantee an adequate minimum program 
of education with control of education 
vested in the states and local school -dis- 
tricts 

Urging that the program of adult edu- 
cation be strengthened by adequate finan- 
cial aid 








ELECT ECCLESTON 


Requesting the Division of Research 
of the State Education Department to ob- 
tain data from the Selective Service 
authorities for an evaluation of the health 
and physical education programs in 
selected schools 

Recommending legislation to provide 
a minimum salary of $1500 for every 
public school teacher in the State , 

Urging revision by legislative enact- 
ment of the present state aid formula to 
correct present existing inequalities in the 
law and to make more state aid available 
immediately 


Recommending the immediate develop- 
ment of plans for the extension and re- 
vision of education to provide all needed 
suitable services to youth during the 
period of readjustment 

Recommending that the number and 
value of University scholarships be 
doubled 

Requesting the State Education De- 
partment to consider the scheduling of 
midyear Regents examinations during 
the 20th week of school rathef than thie 
19th 

Expressing appreciation of the addi- 
tional leadership of Dr Arvie Eldred, 
executive secretary of the New York 
State Teachers Association, and to retir- 
ing President Charles G. Hetherington 
and other officers of the council 





CENTRAL SCHOOL HEADS 

The New York State Central School 
Principals Association will hold a lunch- 
eon meeting on October 24th at the Hotel 
Onondaga, Syracuse. Among the De- 
partment officials who will address the 
meeting are Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
Maurice G. Osborne, Burton H. Belknap 
and Francis E. Griffin. 
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SCHOOL CLOSED 


The Syracuse board of education has 
closed the city normal school which had 
been operated for 48 years as a locally 
supported teacher education institution as 
a part of the public school system. Dur- 
ing this time more than 3000 teachers 
were graduated, most of whom located in 
Syracuse or near-by communities. 
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FINANCE EXAMINERS ATTEND SCHOOL 


To instruct examiners in the State De- 
partment of Audit and Control regarding 
the officers and their duties and the types 
of accounting records to be found in the 
various school districts of the State, a 
school for examiners was conducted dur- 
ing the week of August 21st to 26th. The 
examiners are beginning a study of the 
financial transactions of school districts 
under the direction of State Comptroller 
Frank C. Moore, in accordance with an 
amendment to the statute in 1944 bring- 
ing school district financial records under 
the supervision of the Department of 
Audit and Control. 

Among the Department officials and 
other school people who took part in the 
instructional program of the school were 
Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of 
Education; Dr Arthur W. Schmidt, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Finance; 
Maurice G. Osborne, Chief, Bureau of 
Field Services ; Robert C. Killough, attor- 
ney, Division of Law; Dr Wayne W. 
Soper, Chief, Bureau of Statistical Serv- 
ices; Dr Albert D. Dotter and Wendell 
H. Simpson, supervisors, Bureau of Field 
Services; Dr Arvie Eldred, executive sec- 
retary, New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation; Dr J. Curtiss Austin, president, 
New York State School Boards Asso- 
ciation; District Superintendents George 
G. Preston, Wallace D. Ormsby and Rob- 
ert E. Bell; Harold F. Studwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, East Rockaway; 
Wayne L. Lowe, former principal of 
Cazenovia Central School and now prin- 
cipal of Rye High School; and Edwin A. 
Juckett, principal, Roosevelt High School, 
Hyde Park. 

District superintendents of 
were informed regarding the procedures 
to be followed by the examiners at meet- 
ings held from August 28th to September 
2d at East Aurora, Geneva, Utica, Pots- 


schools 
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dam, Albany and New York City. These 
meetings, called by Commissioner Stod- 
dard, were conducted by Mr Osborne 
with the assistance of Charles D. Becker 
of the Bureau of Field Services. 

District superintendents acting as area 
chairmen were William R. Buell, Conrad 
C. Muehe, Francis M. Carr, Mrs Melissa 
N. Carroll and John W. Chisholm. At 
the Albany meeting, Commissioner Stod- 
dard and Assistant Commissioner Edwin 
R. Van Kleeck addressed the superin- 
tendents. 


—_—Q——— 


BOARD PRESIDENT DIES 

Townsend F. Bailey, a lifelong resident 
of Glen Head, and a descendant of the 
Bailey family which settled on Cedar 
Swamp road in Glen Head in the early 
1600’s, died August 19th. He had served 
as a member of the board of trustees of 
the Glen Head school district since 1898 
and later as its president. 

For almost a half century Mr Bailey 
had been untiring in his efforts to give 
to the youth of Glen Head all the advan- 
tages of a good education. His passing 
is deeply regretted by all the residents of 
the community. 

Mr Bailey was 73 years of age. His 
estate, “ Horse’s Home Farm,” was one 
of the show places of the village, and 
until the present war, was the setting 
each year for the Cedar Valley Horse 
Show. Many noted race, saddle and 
show horses were developed at his farm. 


-~Q———_ 


English teachers of the Nation will 
gather in Columbus, Ohio, on November 
23d-25th for the 36th annual meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 
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DEPARTMENT STRESSES PHYSICAL TRAINING 


The importance of providing a more 
adequate program of physical training 
for youth is stressed in a letter Commis- 
sioner of Education George D. Stoddard 
has sent to school superintendents and 
principals. ‘Both in meeting curreni 
war needs and in providing better pro- 
grams for the future,” he says, “ this is a 
statutory obligation that can not be 
overlooked.” 

As a part of the efforts of the State 
Education Department in helping schoois 
to provide a more effective physical edu- 
cation program Commissioner Stoddard 
informed the school officials that the 
Department has developed revised phys- 
ical fitness standards. 

The revised standards are intended for 
use with boys and girls in grades 7 
through 12. They were prepared during 
the summer months by a state technical 
committee representing city administrative 
staffs and high schools in various sections 
of the State. New York State Educa- 
tion Department syllabuses in physical 
education were used as guides in the 
choice of activities and technics included 
in the test materials. 

The physical activity program for girls 
and young women has been divided into 
six areas: team sports, individual and 
dual sports, dance, self-testing, aquatics 
and outing and camping. Within each 
area achievement type test materials have 
been constructed for a considerable, but 
not inclusive, number of activities. In 
actual use, the choice of activities — both 
subject matter and evaluative—rests with 
the teacher in order that varying local 
conditions may be met. 

In addition to the evaluative technics 
in the six areas listed, there has also been 
developed for the girls a “ hub ” or cross- 
section type of test, called “ fundamentals 
of motor performance.’” This is used to 
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evaluate the broad fundamentals of the 
program — those factors which underlie 
or which are common to skill and to 
efficient use of the body and which con- 
tribute to total fitness of the individual. 

The physical activity program for boys 
and young men has been divided into six 
areas: gymnastic apparatus and tumbling, 
swimming and water safety, individual, 
dual and combative sports, track and field 
activities, 100-yard obstacle course, and 
team sports. Within each area tests have 
been developed and standards of accom- 
plishments set for each grade level. 

The Division of Health and Physicai 
Education explains that these materials 
will be of value to the teacher of physical 
education in: (1) evaluating a pupil's 
skill or accomplishment in physical activi- 
ties, (2) evaluating strengths and diag- 
nosing weaknesses in pupil achievement, 
(3) stimulating and maintaining interest 
in a broad, all-round program of physical 
education, (4) marking or grading pupil 
accomplishment in physical education. 

To the individual boy or girl who 
participates in the program of physical 
education these materials are regarded 
of value in: (1) helping him to evaluate 
his own progress in learning physical 
education activities, (2) helping him to 
determine his own achievement with 
reference to that of the group of which 
he is a part, (3) helping him to all-round 
achievement in physical activities through 
the winning of proficiency awards. 

As these materials are used it is hoped 
that principals and teachers will coop- 
erate in reporting the results of their 
experience with them. Such reports will 
be used in future revisions and in valida- 
tion of the tests. 

Copies of the standards may be obtained 
from the Division of Health and Physical 
Education. 
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HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 


The importance of adequate physical 
examinations in connection with the 
issuance of physical fitness certificates 
required for employment certificates is 
emphasized by the Bureau of Health 
Service of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education. Dr Lillian DeArmit, 
Acting Chief of the Bureau, points out 
that although the great increase in the 
number of applications for employment 
certificates has placed an increased load 
upon school physicians, reports reaching 
the Department indicate that in many 
school systems no provision has _ been 
made to meet this greater demand. 

If the certificate of physical fitness is 
to constitute the necessary protection of 
pupil, employer and_ school, Doctor 
DeArmit declares that the required med- 
ical appraisal must be made at the time 
of the application. While a _ previous 
school health examination may have 
found the pupil in good condition, yet 
later in the year he may have developed 
some handicap which would preclude the 
issuance of a certificate of physical fitness 
either regular or limited. If the existing 
handicap can be corrected by medical or 
dental treatment, the Bureau advises that 
a limited employment certificate be issued, 
in appropriate cases, thereby keeping the 
pupil under school supervision until treat- 
ment is secured and teaching him to use 
part of his earnings for needed medicai 
or dental care. 

While certain findings can be trans- 
ferred directly from the cumulative health 
record, the school physician is advised to 
recheck each applicant to insure that no 
adverse condition has developed since the 
last regular health examination, and 
vision should be rechecked by the school 
nurse-teacher. 


—_{) ———_ 


Dr Angelo Patri, author and editor, 
has retired as principal of Junior High 
School 45, the Bronx, after 46 years of 
service in the New York City school 
system. 
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PLANS APPROVED 


Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds include 
the following : 

Farmingdale, painting classrooms and corri- 
dors, $2775; approved August 2d 

Sidney, alterations and additions to high 
school, $49,531.13; approved August Ist 

Nichols, replacing boiler, remodeling science 
room and office, $4350; approved August 8th 

District 25, Brookhaven, Suffolk county, re- 
modeling exterior of Holbrook School, $6000; 
approved August 8th 

Locust Valley, school bus garage, $10,500; 
approved August 8th 

Moravia, addition to vocational and agricul- 
tural shop, $1500; approved August 16th 

Constableville, installation of stoker, $2138; 
approved August 21st 

West Nyack, repainting elementary school, 
$1100; approved August 21st 

Groton, remodeling room for cafeteria, 
$4150; approved August 22d 

Windham, maintenance repairs, $3500; ap- 
proved August 22d . 

Ellicottville, installing stoker and painting 
building, $2015; approved August 23d 

Altmar-Parish, garage extension, $8000; ap- 
proved August 23d 

Mineola, repairs to roof of Willis Avenue 
School, $1625; approved August 30th 


COLGATE CONFERENCE 


(Concluded from page 47) 

A final all-day session especially called 
by a committee of educators and laymen 
was held on July 31st to consider post- 
war problems of education. Dr Clyde B. 
Moore, chairman of the Educational 
Conference Board, presided. Among the 
contributors were Dr Howard Anderson, 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Mrs Jessie T. 
Zoller, Hr David C. Prince, Dr Arvie 
Eldred, Assistant Labor Commissioner 
Joseph Teatom. Principal interest cen- 
tered on a revised formula for state aid 
and the effective promotion of the cur- 
rently projected study of postwar educa- 
tional problems by boards of education 
and their communities. 
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POLICY CHANGED FOR POSTWAR PROJECTS 


The New York State Postwar Public 
Works Planning Commission has an- 
nounced that no action will be taken by 
the commission on an application filed 
by a school district unless such applica- 
tion is accompanied by satisfactory proof 
that the expenditure of an amount suffi- 
cient to pay the district’s share of both 
preliminary and final plans has been ap- 
proved by a majority of qualified voters 
at either an annual or a special school 
meeting. The district’s share is 2 per cent 
of the approved estimated cost. 

This important change in poli&y was set 
forth in a letter signed by Holden A. 
Evans jr, executive secretary to the com- 
mission and tlistributed to school districts 
by the Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds of the Department, together 
with a letter of explanation. The com- 
mission further explained that in cases 
where the outstanding bonded indebted- 
ness of a district at the time of filing the 
application, together with the estimated 
cost of the proposed improvement, ex- 
ceeds 10 per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion, the proposition must receive at least 
a two-thirds affirmative vote. 


The Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds advises boards of education that 
expect to file applications with the com- 
mission to take the following steps: 


1 Study needs in cooperation with the Divi- 
sion of School Buildings and Grounds. 


2 Prepare preliminary plans acceptable to the 
Division of School Buildings and Grounds 
which will be used as a basis for est¥mating the 
cost of the project. A board can employ an 
architect for this work without a vote of the 
people. 

3 For central districts —in cooperation with 
our Bureau of Field Services, prepare a long- 
term budget to include the debt service stem- 
ming from the cost of constructing the new 
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building. Other districts are encouraged to 
secure similar help from our Bureau of Field 
Services. 

4 Vote appropriation for plans and specifi- 
cations. 


5 File application with the Postwar Commis- 


sion. Attach to application two copies of the 
resolution. Indicate number of Yes and No 
votes. 


Boards of education that have filed ap- 
plications with the commission are advised 
to take whichever of these steps they have 
not already taken. Those that have signed 
contracts with the commission should 
inquire of the commission as to the status 
of their projects. 

Any board of education that has filed 
an application with the commission, and 
that now finds it impossible or undesir- 
able to conform to the new policy, is asked 
to advise the commission that it wishes 
to withdraw its application and to notify 
the Division of its action. 


AVIATION MATERIAL 


The United Airlines explains that a 
charge of 25 cents is made for the avia- 
tion teaching kits which were announced 
in the September issue of the BULLETIN 
TO THE ScHoots. The company has 
available for free distribution folders, 
booklets, recordings and_ bibliographies. 
Full information regarding this material 
may be obtained from United Airlines, 
Park avenue and 42d street, New York 
City. A booklet, Essential Understand- 
ing for the Age of Flight, published by 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in Nebraska, may be obtained from 
that department in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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School and Public Likraries 





STATE AID FOR LIBRARIES ADVOCATED 


State aid for public libraries was advo- 
cated at the institute on library extension 
problems held recently at the University 
of Chicago. The New York State Edu- 
cation Department was represented at the 
meeting by L. Marion Moshier, super- 
visor of public libraries in the Division 
of Adult Education and Library Exten- 
sion, and Mrs Anna C. Hulst, junior 
librarian in the traveling libraries section 
of the New York State Library. 

Conclusions reached at the conference 
are summarized below: 

State aid for public libraries is based 
on two tenets: that public libraries are 
educational agencies and that the state 
has a concern for the education of all its 
citizens. 

State aid has demonstrated its value in 
spreading library service widely, par- 
ticularly in rural areas, and in raising the 
quality of library service. 

Very much larger appropriations are, 
however, needed to avoid the danger tliat 
state agencies may promise more than 
they can perform. 

Permanent, continuing appropriations 
are desirable, based on constitutional or 
other recognition of state responsibility. 

The state aid plan must be adapted to 
the particular state situation. Variations 
in pattern, particularly in this stage of 
development, are desirable. 

Further experimentation in __ state 
branches and in state aid for a minimum 
program is desirable. 

A strong state library agency is essen- 
tial for successful administration of state 
aid. 

Grants should be so allocated as to de- 
velop effective library units. Every aid 
and encouragement should be given the 
very small library now in existence to 
develop with its neighbors some type of 
cooperative service that would give the 
added strength needed and would qualify 
for state aid. 

Grants for books alone seem less desir- 
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able than grants to aid in provision of 
qualified personnel or grants for operating 
expenses in general, under state minimum 
standards. 

Research and field studies are needed 
while state aid is still in an early stage, 
as a guide to future development. 

Many states reported state aid pro- 
grams. A few examples are: 

Alabama, $80,000 appropriated for 
1943-45 for state aid’‘and for the opera- 
tion of the state library agency 

Arkansas, $120,000 for 1943-45, of 
which $89,800 is for establishment and 
continuing aid to county and regional 
libraries 

Georgia, $100,000 allocated for state 
aid for rural public library service 

North Carolina, $250,000 for 1943-45 
for state aid for “ promoting, aiding and 
equalizing public library service” 

Tennessee, $40,000 for 1943-45 for aid 
in continuing regional library service in 
13 counties in the Knoxville area 


POSTWAR CENTER 


In addition to war information centers, 
at least one library has established a post- 
war information center. Colgate Uni- 
versity has established its postwar infor- 
mation center for the benefit of towns- 
people, peace groups, faculty members 
and students studying problems of the 
postwar period. The center is located in 
the library and includes a core collection 
of nearly 400 books and pamphlets and 
files of periodicals. The materials are 
being lent by the library to individuals 
and groups within a radius of 60 miles 
of the campus. 
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The Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension of the State Educa- 
tion Department lists the following ma- 
terial available for publicity : 

Belgium 
Belgian Government Information Center, 630 
Fifth avenue, New York 20 

Posters, 22” x 28%”, and economic maps 

Photographs for display, 16’ x 19” 

Films, catalog on request 

Radio recording, 15-minute playing time with 

transcription 

Canada 
Wartime Information Board (Canada), 620 
Fifth avenue, New York 

Posters, 24” x 30’, colored, concerned with 

the Canadian war effort 

Map, 24” x 34%”, in color, National Geo- 

graphic type 

Pamphlets and periodicals 


Czechoslovakia 
Czechoslovak Information Service, 1790 Broad- 

way, New York 19 

Posters: industrial and war themes; pictorial 
posters with photographs, charts and de- 
scriptive captions; reprint of display sheet 
in color, with poem by Joseph Auslander, 
printed originally in the Saturday Evening 
Post; maps and pictorial maps 

Radio script, 30-minute dramatization of Carel 
Kapek’s play Mother, a story of a Czech 
family on the first days of invasion, en- 
titled The People Know 

Pamphlets arid reprints 

Films, 16 and 35-mm, sound, ranging in length 
from 9 to 72 minutes. Some obtainable 
from commercial agencies are included in 
catalog published by the information 
service. 

Denmark 
Friends of Denmark, 116 Broad street, New 

York 

Posters and pamphlets 


Greece 
Greek Office of Information, 2100 Massachu- 
setts avenue, N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 
Posters and maps 
Books: The Greek Miracle, translated by 
David Walker, Hastings House; story of 
the Greek campaign, reviewed in the Book- 
list for October 15, 1943. Remember 
Greece by Dilys Powell, Hastings House; 
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MATERIAL FOR LIBRARY PUBLICITY 





picture of Greece as she was and is today. 
These books are free from the Greek 
Office of Information as long as the 
limited supply lasts. 

Pamphlets: several on Greece’s position in 


World War II 
India 


Government of India, Information Services, 


2633 16th street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Posters: multi-color scenic posters, 25” x 38”, 
and photogravure posters on India’s part 
in the war, 15” x 20”; pictorial maps, show- 
ing economic and _ natural resources, 
18” x 30”, and detailed colored economic 
maps, 12” x 16” 

Films, catalog on request 

Pictures: mounted portraits of Indian poets 
and philosophers, captioned and suitable for 
display ; poster illustrating alphabets of 12 
leading languages of India. Large colored 
picture of the Hindu Goddess of Learning 
(Available later in the year; reserve now) 


Sritish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York 20 

Exhibit: 39 photographic panels and 1 dio- 
rama; 120-150 running feet of space neces- 
sary, and weight 1900 pounds; lent for cost 
of transportation 


East and West Association, 40 East 49th street, 


New York 17 
Materials are available; write for details. 


The Netherlands and Dutch Possessions in the 


Pacific and the Caribbean 


The Netherlands Information Bureau, Nether- 


lands Museum, Holland, Mich. 

Posters and maps: colored or black and white 
posters, large selection in various sizes; 
maps and charts showing extent and re- 
sources of Holland, the Netherlands East 
and West Indies; other display sheets 

Pictures: sets of mounted photographs suit- 
able for display 

Exhibits: exhibits are so varied and of such 
interest that librarians are advised to write 
for detailed information. 

Pamphlets: a permanently useful collection 
of pamphlets, some profusely illustrated 
Films, catalog on request; 16-mm, sound and 

silent films, some in color 

Recordings: a series entitled You Can’t Beat 
the Dutch, for playback machines only; can 
be used for programs 15 minutes to an 
hour in length, free loan 
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East and West Association, 40 East 49th street, 
New York 17 
Materials are available; write for details. 
New Zealand 
New Zealand Legation, Washington 8, D. C. 
Posters: war posters in color, about 22” x 38” 
Pamphlets. Meet New Zealand, prepared in 
New Zealand for the use of United States 
armed forces; other pamphlets on New 
Zealand in the war 
Films, 16-mm, sound, free loan: Allies in the 
South Pacific, the cooperation between 
New Zealand and American troops 
Lecturers and forum leaders: no fee, but ex- 
penses should be covered; legation will try 
to arrange a tour, if enough requests are 
received from a particular area 


Poland 
Polish Information Center, 745 Fifth avenue, 
New York 20 
Posters: war posters in color, patriotic 
themes, wall chart 20” x 20”, with 8 maps 
showing checkered career of Polish bound- 
aries 
Exhibits: modern graphic art, peasant art, 
architecture, culture, and Poland’s part in 
the war; mounted photographic panels, 
about 8 inches high, requiring about 20 to 
40 feet of space, two-week loan period 
Bibliographies. Books on Poland, books by 
Polish authors in England 
Films, mimeographed list on request 
Recordings: dramatizations, interviews, reci- 
tations, music; 18 programs, in English, 
15 minutes jn length 
Switzerland 
Official Information Bureau of Switzerland, 
475 Fifth avenue, New York 20 
Some tourist material, including posters, 
pamphlets and films 
Yugoslavia 
Consulate General of the Kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia, 840 North Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago 
Sources of materials on China and Rus- 
sia were included in the letter sent March 
9th when announcement was made of 
China Book Week and Russia Book 
Week. Although no definite “ weeks ” 
have been formally set aside for other 
countries, some libraries may wish to 
schedule special days or weeks when the 
materials on the special countries are 
stressed. 
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WAR BONDS 


As a result of the success of the 
Library War Bond Campaign tested out 
during the Fifth War Loan Drive, the 
War Finance Committee of the Treasury 
Department has accepted the project for 
use on a nation-wide basis. Louis J. 
Bailey, head of the Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, is chairman of 
the Library War Bond Campaign. 

Dr Frank L. Tolman, Director of the 
Division of Adult Education and Library 
Extension of the State Education Depart- 
ment, has sent letters to all libraries in 
the State explaining the part libraries can 
play. In Connecticut during the Fifth 
War Loan Drive 42 libraries took part 
in the campaign and sold over $207,000 
worth of bonds. New York State has 
more than 1000 public libraries and it is 
hoped that participation will be 100 per 
cent. 





GOVERNMENT MAILINGS 


The American Library Association has 
received information that Public Law 
364, 78th Congress, Second Session, which 
became effective July lst, compels govern- 
ment bureaus and agencies to pay postage 
charges on free documents mailed to indi- 
viduals and institutions except when they 
are sent by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. It also forbids them to mail any 
package in excess of four pounds under 
the penalty privilege, except when mailed 
by the Superintendent of Documents. 

This new law will have a serious effect 
on the free distribution of government 
publications to all libraries, except 
depositories which are exempt. It is 
likely to mean drastic curtailment or 
elimination of department and bureau 
free mailing lists in which libraries figure 
so prominently. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL REFERENCE COLLECTION BY ANNA CLARK 
KENNEDY AND RUTH EVANS BABCOCK, SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS, 
NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


At fairly frequent intervals, perhaps 
once or twice a year, each school should 
re-examine and re-evaluate its collection 
of reference books and its materials of 
high informational value to make sure 
that its resources are up-to-date and ade- 
quate for the interests and needs of pupils 
and instructors, for the curriculum and 
for the subjects of general interest at pres- 
ent. For example, now in the fall of 1944, 
everyone will want information about the 
war in all its phases, information about 
such subjects as science, aviation, health 
and careers, and information which will 
be needed for making the peace and for 
reconversion to peacetime living and 
working. 

This brief list is a first aid to that 
checking and to the making of a book 
order. It includes general reference 
books and some of the reference books 
for English and social studies teach- 
ing. A list of reference books in the 
other special subject fields will be 
published later in the year — either sep- 
arately or in the BULLETIN TO THE 
Scuoots. Additional reference works 
and descriptions of the books here listed 
are to be found in the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, which every 
high school owns, or should own. 

Only schools having well-developed, 
well-balanced book collections and fairly 
adequate book funds will consider buying 
the very expensive special reference 
works. Choices will, of course, be made 
only when these works have been care- 
fully evaluated. It is always possible to 
investigate the worth and probable value 
of reference books. The reviews to be 
found in Subscription Books Bulletin are 
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most helpful. In case there is not a file 
of this quarterly easily available, the 
school library supervisors will be glad to 
lend a copy containing a clear, critical 
appraisal of the title in question — if it is 
important enough to have been reviewed. 

For the revision of this list and of the 
bibliography, Reference Books for Junior 
and Senior High School Libraries, which 
is now out of print, the school library 
supervisors request that high school libra- 
rians and teachers recommend informa- 
tional materials that they have found 
useful and indicate titles which according 
to their experience should be omitted. 


General Reference 
Encyclopedias 
Encyclopedias for Young People 

It is difficult to give general advice on 
encyclopedia buying during the war 
period. In general, new editions of the 
young people’s encyclopedias, which are 
revised annually, should be purchased 
about every five years. If the encyclo- 
pedia collection is relatively up-to-date 
and relatively satisfactory, schools may 
decide to defer the purchase of adult 
encyclopedias until there can be com- 
pletely new editions —a year or two or 
three after the war. Because the pupils 
now in school should have the best infor- 
mational tools available, however, schools 
that have not purchased a thoroughly 
revised adult encyclopedia in the past five 
or six years should probably consider 
such an expenditure. 
Compton’s pictured encyclopedia. Compton. 

1944. 15v. $79.50-$84.50 
The world book encyclopedia. Quarrie. 

1944. 18v. $89-$99 
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Standard Encyclopedias for Adults 


Encyclopedia Americana; 1943 ed. Ameri- 
cana Corp. 1943. 30v. $144.50-$164.50 
Encyclopaedia Britannica; 14th ed. 1929. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 1943 print- 
ing with plate revisions. 24v. $197.50 


One-Volume Encyclopedias for 
Quick Reference 


Columbia encyclopedia. 
Press. 1942. $19.50 
Lincoln library of essential information; rev. 
Frontier Press. 1944. $16.50; 2v. $20.50 


Columbia Univ. 


Yearbooks 


Do not overlook the value of annuals. 
In many places several yearbooks might 
well be acquired to supplement the ency- 
clopedia collection and to supply facts 
about recent developments. Many schools 
should consider (1) buying a few of the 
special yearbooks that they have not 
previously used and (2) buying new edi- 
tions of the yearbooks that they have 
tested and found useful. 

American year book. Nelson. $7.50 
Canada 1944; the official handbook of present 
conditions and recent progress. Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics. Department of Trade 

and Commerce. Ottawa, Canada. 1944. 

pa. 25c 
South American yearbook. H. W. Wilson. 

1942. $1 
Statesman’s yearbook. Macmillan. $5.50 
U. S. Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

Bureau. Commerce yearbook. Gov't Ptg 

Office. 2v. $2.50 
Statistical abstract of United States. 

Gov't Ptg Office. $1.50 
U. S. Office of War Information. Division 

of Public Inquiries. United States govern- 

ment manual. Gov't Ptg Office. 3v. $2.75 

a year; single issue, $1 

One issue a year is satisfactory in very 

many schools. 
The World 

$1.25; pa. 75c 
The world book encyclopedia annual supple- 
ment. Quarrie. pa. $1 





almanac. World-Telegram. 


Dictionaries — Unabridged 


Webster, Noah. New international diction- 
ary of the English language; 2d ed. 
Merriam. 1934. $20 
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Standard dictionary. Funk and Wagnall’s 
new standard dictionary of the English 
language; 1942 rev. ed. Funk. 1943. $22 


Bible 


Bible. Holy Bible. Douay version. Mur- 
phy. $1.75 

Bible. Holy Bible. Oxford ed. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1938. $1; Oxford reference 
Bible; concordance ed. $3.50 


Biography 

Current biography. Monthly. H. W. Wilson. 
$3 a year; Yearbooks 1940, 1941, 1942; 
$4 ea. 

Dictionary of American biography. 
ner. 1929. 20v. $2.50 

Kunitz, S. J. & Haycraft, Howard, eds. 
American authors, 1600-1900. H. W. Wil- 
son. 1938. $5 

British authors of the nineteenth 

century. H. W. Wilson. 1936. $4.50 

Junior book of authors. H.W. Wil- 

son. 1934. $4 

Twentieth century authors. 
Wilson. 1942. $7.50 

U. S. Congress. Official Congressional direc- 
tory. Gov't Ptg Office. $1.25 (New edi- 
tion for each session of Congress. Can 
usually be obtained free from your Con- 
gressman.) 


Scrib- 








H. W. 





Webster, Noah. Webster's biographical 
dictionary. Merriam. 1943. $6.50 
Who's who. Macmillan. Issued annually. 
$15 


Who was who in America; a companion vol- 
ume to Who’s who in America. v.1, 1897- 
1942. Marquis. 1942. $10 

Who's who in America. 
biennially. $10 


Marquis. Issued 


Atlases 


The problem of atlases and geograph- 
ical reference books is a serious one, par- 
ticularly for schools with very limited 
book funds, since it is apparent that there 
will be many changes in maps during the 
next few years. Now when the interest 
in the global world is high, however, it is 
necessary to have some of the recently 
published map books as well as the latest 
edition of Goode’s and some other 
standard school atlas. 
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Standard W orks — Political, Physical and 
Economic 


Encyclopaedia Britannica world atlas. Ham- 
mond. 1942. $9.95 
“With physical and political maps, geo- 


graphical comparisons, a glossary of geo- 
graphical terms, political divisions and 
capitals, a gazetteer index.” Subtitle 


Goode, J. P. 
political and economic; 
Rand. 1943. $4.40 

Includes in addition to political and physical 
maps, many maps showing economic condi- 
tions of the world. Extensive index. 

Rand, McNally and Company. Rand Mc- 
Nally’s commercial atlas. Published annu- 


Goode’s school atlas; physical, 
rev. & enl. ed. 





ally. (Available only on yearly subscrip- 
tion. Write for terms.) 

— World atlas; premier ed. Rand 
McNally. 1943. $4 


An inexpensive atlas of the world. Has a 
gazetteer index with form of government, 
capital, area, population etc. 

United States. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Maps. (Price list 53) Gov't Ptg 
Office. Free 


Historical Atlases 


Adams, J. T., ed. Atlas of American 

tory. Scribner. 1943. $10 

“Concise, authoritative maps of every im- 
portant event of geographical importance in 
American history.” 

Lord, C. L. & Lord, E. H. Historical atlas 

of the United States. Holt. 1944. $3 

Contains over 300 maps covering the polit- 
ical, social and economic development of the 
United States from colonial times to the 
present. Section V has products maps of the 
world. 

Muir, Ramsay, & Philip, George. 
historical atlas; mediaeval and 
6th ed. Putnam. 1927. $5 

A chronological arrangement of maps 
giving historical, physical, industrial and lan- 


his- 


Putnam’s 
modern; 


guage developments of the world. Has a 
full index. 
Shepherd, W. R. Historical atlas. Holt. 


1929. o. p. 
Covers the period of 1450 B.C. to 1929. 


War Atlases, Global Geography, Geopolitics 
Harrison, R. E. Look at the world; the 
Fortune Atlas for world strategy. Knopf. 
1944. $3.50 


The author makes the assumption that an 
understanding of geographical relationship is 
necessary for an understanding of military, 
political and economic relationship. Accord- 
ingly the emphasis in this book is on maps. 
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Hudson, G. F. & Rajchman, Martha. An 
atlas of Far Eastern politics; enl. ed. 
1942. $2.50 

Lawrence, C. H., ed. New world horizons; 
geography for the air age. Duell. 1942. 
$2.75; Silver. 1942. $2 

A new kind of geography for the air age 
— maps are clear, simple and valuable. 

Mowrer, E. A. & Rajchman, Martha. Global 
war; an atlas of world strategy. Morrow. 
1942. pa. $1 

Interpretative atlas of the present world 
war. 

Raisz, Erwin. Atlas of global geography. 

Global Press Corp. (Harper, Distributor) 


Day. 


1944. $3.50 
General geography ana atlas of world 
problems. Has no index. Section II on 


World problems is excellent. Author prom- 
ises to expand it. 


Spykman, N. J. The geography of the peace; 


ed. by H. R. Nicholl. Harcourt. 1944. 
$2.75 
This book summarizes the fruits of 


Professor Spykman’s attempt to erect geo- 
politics into a science and to find in geo- 
political analysis a useful guide to democratic 
statesmanship in the present world. (Weekly 
300k Review) 

A war atlas for Americans. 
Shuster. 1944. $2.50; pa. $1 


This war atlas presents an exposition of 
the geography of the war, the history and 
prognosis. It has 84 maps based on the work 


of the Office of War Information and other 


Simon & 


government agencies and the Council on 
Books in Wartime. 
Pamphlets 


During the past few years the demand 
for very recent materials has been so 
great that the importance of pamphlets 
and magazine articles is realized now 
more than ever before. In fact, in even 
the smallest schools the pamphlet file, the 
file of periodicals, and the use of a maga- 
zine index is practically imperative. 

H. W. Wilson. 


Service 


Vertical file service catalog. 
Monthly except August. 
Minimum rate for schools $3 a year 


basis. 


Magazine Indexes 
The number of periodicals available in the 
school and the public library is to be 
considered in determining whether to take 
the Readers’ Guide or the Abridged Readers 
Guide. 
Readers’ guide to periodical literature. Wil- 
son. Service basis; minimum rate. $7 


or 
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Abridged readers’ guide to periodical litera- 

ture. H. W. Wilson. Service basis 
Cumulated index to the National Geographic 
Magazine. National Geographic Society. 
Sixteenth & M sts., N. W., Washington, 
Dp. C. 1940. $1.50 


Audio-visual Materials 


Dent, E. C. Audio-visual handbook. Soc. 
for Visual Education. 1942. $1.75 

Educational film catalog. H. W. Wilson. 
1944. $2 

Miles, J. R. Recordings for school use, 1942. 
World Book Co. 1942. $1.24 


Library 
Guides for Organizing the School Library 
Akers, S. G. Simple library cataloging; 3d 
ed. Amer. Library Ass'n. 1944. $2.25 
Dewey, Melvil. Abridged decimal classifi- 
cation and relative index; 5th ed. rev. 
H. W. Wilson. 1936. $2.50 


Douglas, M. P. The _teacher-librarian’s 
handbook. Amer. Library Ass’n. 1941. 
$1.90 


Fargo, L. F. Library in the school; 3d ed. 
Amer. Library Ass'n. 1939. $3.50 

Sears, M. E. 
small libraries; 4th ed. rev. H.W. Wilson. 
1939. $2.75 


Teaching the Use of the Library 


Boyd, J. E. & others. Books, libraries and 
you. Scribner. 1941. $1.40 

Brown, Z. M. Library key; an aid in using 
books and libraries; 5th ed. rev. H. W. 
Wilson. 1943. pa. 70c 

Fargo, L. F. Activity book for school libra- 
ries. Amer. Library Ass'n. 1938. $2.50 

Ingles, May, & McCague, A. C. Teaching 
the use of books and libraries; 3d ed. 


H. W. Wilson. 1940. $1.80 


List of subject headings for 


Book Selection Aids and Reading Lists 
General Bibliographies 


A basic book collection for high schools; 
comp. by a Joint Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, National Educa- 
tion Association and National Council of 
Teachers of English. A.L.A. 1942. $2 

Booklist; a guide to new books. Semi- 
monthly. A.L.A. $3 a year 

Children’s catalog; a dictionary catalog of 
4200 books; 6th ed. rev. H. W. Wilson. 
1941. Service basis 
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Graham, Bessie. Bookman’s manual; 5th ed. 





rev. & enl. Bowker. 1941. $5 
Mahony, B. E. & Whitney, Elinor, eds. 
Realms of gold in_ children’s books. 
Doubleday. 1929. $5 
Five years of children’s books. 


Doubleday. 1936. $3.50 
Standard catalog for high school libraries; 


4th ed. H. W. Wilson. 1942. Service 
basis 
Subscription books bulletin. Quarterly. 


A.L.A. $2 a year 


Booklists for Special Subjects and Special 
Purposes 

Carpenter, H. M. Gateways to American 
history; an annotated graded list of books 
for slow learners in junior high school. 
H. W. Wilson. 1942. $2.25 

Joint Committee of the American Library 
Association and the National Education 
Association. By way of 
Amer. Library Ass’n. 1938. 65c 

Kircher, C. J. 


books: a bibliography; an application of 


introduction. 
Character formation through 


bibliotherapy to the behavior problems of 
childhood; with an introduction by Dom 
Thomas Verner Moore. Catholic Univ. of 
America, Washington, D. C. 1944. pa. $1 

Lingenfelter, M. R., comp. Vocations in fic- 
tion; an annotated bibliography; 2d ed. 
Amer. Library Ass’n. 1938. $1.25 

Logasa, Hannah. 
suitable for junior and senior high schools; 
3d ed. rev. & enl. H. W. Wilson. 1940. 
$1.50 

Munson, A. H., comp. Poetry for high 
schools. H. W. Wilson. 1938. 35c 
(Reading for background) 

National Council of Teachers of English. 
Books for home reading for high schools. 
The council. 1937. 20c 

Leisure reading for 
eight and nine. The council. 1938. 20c 

New York Public Library. Books for young 
people; comp. by the Book Committee for 
Young People, Mabel Williams, chairman. 
New York Public Library. 5c 

Issued annually as the January number of 
Branch Library News. 

Roos, J. C. Background readings for Amer- 
ican history; a bibliography; 2d rev. ed. 
H. W. Wilson. 1939. 35c (Reading for 
background no. 1) 

comp. What shall we read next? 

rev. ed. H. W. Wilson. 1940. 35c 

(Reading for background no. 2) 


Biography in collections; 


grades 





seven, 
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Secondary Education Board. Senior book- 
list. The board, Milton, Mass. Annual 18c 

Smith, M. M. Guide to play selection. 
Appleton-Century. 1934. $1.40 

Strang, Ruth, & others. Gateways to read- 

able books; an annotated graded list of 

books in many fields for adolescents who 


find reading difficult. H. W. Wilson. 
1944. $1.25 
Wheeling, K. E. & Hilson, J. A. Audio- 


visual materials for junior and senior high 
school reading. H. W. Wilson. 1941. 
pa. $1.25 


English — Language and Literature 


Language 
Allen, F. S. Allen’s synonyms and anto- 
nyms; rev. & enl. ed. Harper. 1938. $3 
Fernald, J. C. English synonyms and anto- 
nyms; rev. ed. Funk. $2.25 


Foley, M. C. & Gentles, R. G. 


Post haste. 


Harper. 1939. $1.50; text ed. $1.20 
Fowler, H. W. Dictionary of modern 
English usage. Oxford Univ. Press. 1937. 
$3.50 
Greet, W. C. War words; recommended 


pronunciations: published for the Colum- 
bia broadcasting system. Columbia Univ. 
Press. 1943. $1.50 

Greever, Garland, & Jones, E. S. 
handbook of writing; 4th ed. 
Century. 1942. $1.20 

Gullan, Marjorie. Choral speaking; 3d ed. 
rev. Expression Co. 1936. $1.75 

National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 
N. B.C. handbook of pronunciation; comp. 
by J. F. Bender. Crowell. 1943. $2.75 

Opdycke, J. B. Get it right! a cyclopedia 


Century 
Appleton- 








of correct English usage; rev. ed. Funk. 
1939. $3.50 
Say what you mean; everyman’s 
guide to diction and grammar. Funk. 
1944. $3.75 
Take a letter, please! rev. ed. 
Funk. 1939. $2.75 
Picturesque word origins. Merriam. 1933. 
$1.75 


Stephenson, H. J., comp. Abbrevs (a dic- 
tionary of abbreviations). Macmillan. 
1943. $1.75 

Taintor, S. A. & Monro, K. M. Handbook 
of social correspondence. Macmillan. 
1936. $2.50 : 
The secretary’s handbook; 6th ed. 

Macmillan. 1941. $2.50 





rev. 
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Watson, Winifred, & Nolte, J. M. 
grammar; 4th ed. Webb. 1941. 
$1; text ed. 80c 

Webster, Noah. 


Living 
spir. pa. 


Dictionary of synonyms, 


Merriam. 1942. $3.50; with thumb index, 
$4 
Woolley, E. C. New handbook of composi- 
tion. Heath. 1926. $1.16 
Literature 


History and Criticism 


Auslander, Joseph, & Hill, F. E. 
horse. Doubleday. 1927. 
Odyssey. 1928. $1.50 

Boas, R. P. & Burton, K. K. 
grounds of American literature. 
1933. $1.50 

& Hahn, B. M. Social backgrounds 

of English literature. Little. 1923. $1.65 

& Smith, E. E. Enjoyment of litera- 
ture. Harcourt. 1934. $1.60 

Cambridge history of American literature; 
ed. by W. P. Trent & others. Putnam. 
1917-21. 4v. $5 ea.; cheaper ed. 3v. 1933. 
Macmillan. $4 

Cunliffe, J. W. 

Appleton-Century. 


Winged 
$3.50; Educ. ed. 


Social back- 
Little. 








England in picture, song 
1936. $5 
Pictured story of English literature. 
Appleton-Century. 1933. $5; students’ 
ed. $3 


and story. 





Garnett, Richard, & Gosse, Edmund. Eng- 
lish literature; new ed. Macmillan. 1935. 
4v. in 2. $8.50 

Long, W. J. American literature. Ginn. 
1923. $2.20 


Ginn. 





English literature. 1919. $2.20 
Macy, J. A. Story of the world’s literature. 


Tudor. $1.98 

Manly, J. M. & Richert, Edith. Contempo- 
rary British literature; a critical survey 
and 232 author-bibliographies by F. B. 
Millett; 3d rev. and enl. ed. Harcourt. 
1935. $2.50; textbook ed. $2 

Millett, F. B. Contemporary American 
authors; a critical survey and 219 bio- 
bibliographies. Harcourt. 1940. $3.75; 


text ed. $2.85 


Dictionaries and General Discussions 
Becker, M. L. Adventures in 
Stokes. 1927. $2 
Fanning, C. E. & Wilson, H. W., comps. 
Toaster’s handbook; 3d ed. rev. H. W. 
Wilson. 1938. $1.50 


reading. 
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Gerwig, Henrietta, ed. Crowell’s handbook 
for readers and writers. Crowell. 1934. 
$3.50 

Hart, J. D. Oxford companion to American 
literature. Oxford Univ. Press. 1941. $5 

Harvey, Sir Paul, ed. Oxford companion to 
English literature; 2d ed. Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1937. $5 

Neilson, W. A. & Thorndike, A. H. Facts 
about Shakespeare; rev. ed. Macmillan. 
1931. $2.25; text ed. $1.90 

Rich, J. I. Study of the types of literature; 
rev. ed. Appleton-Century. 1937. $2.20 

Untermeyer, Louis. Forms of poetry. Har- 
court. 1926. $1.50; text ed. $1 

Wrinn, M. J. J. Hollow reed. 
1935. text ed. $2.20 

Woodring, M. N. & others. Enriched teach- 
ing of English in the junior and senior high 
school. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

(Revision in preparation) 


Harper. 


versity. 


Quotation Books 


Bartlett, John, comp. Familiar quotations; 
llth ed. rev. & enl. ed. by Christopher 
Morley. Little. 1937. $5; deluxe 11th ed. 
Garden City Pub. Co. 1944. $2.98 

Hoyt, J. K. New cyclopedia of practical quo- 
tations; comp. by K. L. Roberts. Funk. 
1940. $7.50 

Stevenson, B. E., ed. Home book of quota- 
tions, classical and modern; 3d ed. rev. & 
enl. Dodd. 1937. $12.50; 2v. $15 


Indexes 


Brewton, J. E. & Brewton, L. W., comps. 
Index to children’s poetry; a title, subject, 
author and first line index to poetry in 
collections for children and youth. H. W. 
Wilson. 1942. Service basis 

Essay and general literature index, 1941-1943; 
ed. by Beatrice B. Rakestraw. H. W. Wil- 
son. Price on application 

Fiction catalog, 1941 ed.; a subject, author 
and title list of 5050 works of fiction in the 
English language. H. W. Wilson. 1942. 
Service basis. (Standard catalog ser.) 


About 800 of the titles are marked “ Y” 
to indicate that they are recommended for 


young people. 

Granger, Edith, ed. Index to poetry and 
recitations; 3d ed. rev. and enl. McClurg 
1940. $17.50 

Logasa, Hannah, & Ver Nooy, Winifred, 
comps. Index to one-act plays. Faxon. 
1924. $6.00; Index to one-act plays; sup- 
plement, 1924-1931. Faxon. 1932. $6; 
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Index to one-act plays; second supplement, 
1932-1940. Faxon. 1941. $6 

Ottemiller, J. H. Index to plays in collec- 
tions; an author and title index to plays 
appearing in collections published between 
1900 and 1942. H. W. Wilson. 1943. $2.50 

Sutton, R. B., comp. Speech index; an index 
to 64 collections of world famous orations 
and speeches for various occasions. H. W. 
Wilson. 1935. $3 

Poetry Anthologies 

Aldington, Richard, ed. The Viking book of 
poetry of the English-speaking world. 
Viking. 1941. $3.50 

Auslander, Joseph, & Hill, F. E., comps. The 
winged horse anthology. Doubleday. 1929. 
$3.50 

Barnes, R.A., comp. I hear America singing. 
Winston. 1937. $2 

Daringer, H. F. & Eaton, A. T., comps. 
Poet’s craft. World bk. 1935. $1.28 

De La Mare, W. J., comp. Come hither; rev. 
ed. Knopf. 1928. $3.75 

Gordon, Margery, & King, M. B., comps. 
Verse of our day; 2d rev. ed. Appleton- 
Century. 1936. $2.50; students ed. $1.44 

Huffard, G. T. & others. My poctry book. 
Winston. 1934. $2.50 

Olcott, F. J., comp. Story-telling poems; 
new ed. Houghton. 1928. $3 

Oxford book of English verse, 1250-1918; 
new ed. rev. & enl. Oxford Univ. Press. 
1939. $8 

Palgrave, F. T., comp. 
Macmillan. 1944. $1.98 

Rittenhouse, J. B. Little book of modern 
verse. Houghton. - 1913. $2 

Sandburg, Carl. American songbag. Har- 
court. 1930. $2.69 

Stevenson, B. E., comp. Home book of verse. 
2v. Holt. 1937. $17.50 

Home book of modern verse. Holt. 
1925. $8.50 

Teasdale, Sara, comp. Rainbow gold. Mac- 
millan. 1922. $2.25; school ed. $2 

Teter, G. E. One hundred narrative poems. 
Scott, Foresman. 1918. 76c 

Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Modern American 
poetry; 6th rev. ed. Harcourt. 1942. 
$3.75; text ed. $2.75 

Modern British poetry; 5th rev. ed. 

Harcourt. 1942. $3.50; text ed. $2.50 

This singing world. Harcourt. 1923. 

$3; school ed. $1.04 

A treasury of great poems. Simon 


& Schuster. 1942. $3.75 


Golden treasury. 
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Yesterday and today. Harcourt. 
1927. $2.50; school ed. $1.04 

Van Doren, Mark, comp. Anthology of 
world poetry; rev. & enl. ed. Blue ribbon 
bks. 1939. $1.89 

& Lapolla, G. M., eds. Junior anthol- 

ogy of world poetry. Boni. 1929. $2.50 

Wiggin, K. D. S. & Smith, N. A., eds. 
Golden numbers. Doubleday. 1902. $2 


History and Other Social Studies 
General reference books — encyclopedias, 
yearbooks etc.—and _ reference books in 
several of the special subject fields such as 
costume, holidays and the arts are 
important, often invaluable, for social studies 
work. 
Adams, J. T., ed. 
tory. Scribner. 1944. $7.50 
Building America. N. E. A. Dep't of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. (Dis- 
tributed by Americana Corp.) 1936—date. 
$3.95; annual subscription, $2.25; 


very 


Album of American his- 


Ov. ea. 
single nos. 30c ea. 

Bunkley, J. W. Military and Naval recog- 
nition book; 4th ed. Van Nostrand. 1944. 
$2.50 

Compton’s pictured encyclopedia. 
ume; 9th ed. Compton. 1943. 

DeFord, M. A. Who was when? 
ary of contemporaries; 2d ed. rev. 
Wilson. 1941. $4.75 

Dictionary of American history. 
1940. $60. 6v. 

Eichler, Lillian. Customs of 
De luxe ed. Garden City Pub. Co. 
$1.89 

Encyclopaedia of the social sciences. Mac- 
millan. 1937. $45 (A reprint 
of the original edition) 

Hammerton, J. A., ed. Wonders of the past, 
new ed. Wise. 1937. 2v. $7.70 

Kalnay, Francis, & Collins, Richard, eds. 
The new American; a handbook of neces- 
sary information for aliens, refugees and 
new citizens. Greenberg. 1941. $2.75 

Langer, W. L., ed. Encyclopedia of world 
history; ancient, medieval and modern. 
Houghton. 1940. $6; school ed. $4.59 
(A revised and modernized version of 
Ploetz’s Epitome) 

Magruder, F. A. American government. 
Allyn. $1.80 (Revised annually) 

National governments and interna- 
tional relations; rev. ed. Allyn. $1.80 
(Revised annually) 


War vol- 
$1.50 
a diction- 


H. W. 
Scribner. 
mankind. 


1937. 


15v. in 8. 
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International book of 

1942. $2.50 

The American citizen's 
Nat'l Educ. 


Mawson, C. O. S. 
names. Crowell. 

Morgan, J. E., comp. 
handbook; 2d ed. 
1941. $1 

Pageant of America; a pictorial history of 
the United States. Yale Univ. Press, 
1925-29. 15v. $75; $5.50 ea. v. 

Tappan, E. M. The little book of the flag; 
enl. ed. Houghton. 1937. 76c 

United States. Bureau of the Census, 
Abstract of the 16th census of the United 
States, 1940. Gov't Ptg Office (In prep- 
aration) 


Ass'n, 


Careers 
Morton. 
forces, 


Lehman, Maxwell, 
Opportunities in the 
Viking. 1942. $2.95 

Spencer, L. M. & others. 


Science Research. 


& Yarmon, 
armed 


Youth goes to 
1943. $1.28 


war. 


Social Studies— New York State 
Brind, C. A. & Getman, A. K., eds. Story 
of state government; state of New York. 
Association of State Civil Em- 
ployees. Albany. 1942. $1 
Colcord, J. C. Your community; its pro- 
visions for health, education, safety and 
Russell Sage. 1941. 


Service 


welfare; 2d ed. rev. 
85c 

Hendrick, U. P. 
the state of New York. 
ment Station. Geneva. 

New York red _ book. 
Albany. $2 

Published annually. Schools can usually 

obtain the Red Book without charge from 
their representatives in the State Legislature. 

New York State. Legislative joint commit- 
tee on industrial and labor conditions. 
American story of industrial and labor 
relations. Williams Press. 1944. $1.50; 
school ed. pa. $1 

New York State. Secretary of State. 
Manual for the use of the Legislature of 
the State of New York. Albany. Williams 
Press. $1.50 

Published annually. Schools usually obtain 

the Legislative Manual without charge from 
their representatives in the State Legislature. 


New York State Historical Association. 
History of the state of New York; ed. by 
A. C. Flick. Columbia Univ. Press. 
1933-37. 10v. $50 

Writer’s Program. New York State. New 
York; a guide to the empire state. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1940. $3 


History of agriculture in 
N. Y.S. Experi- 
1933. $3 


Williams Press. 
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